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Hands off our 

playground 
said Elizabeth 


THEN THE REPORTERS ARRIVED 


'J'HIS is the story of a schoolgirl who thought something was 
wrong and unfair and had the courage and initiative to do 
something about it. It was not her own personal problem, but 
one involving the whole school: Should the Bolling Girls 
Grammar School at Bradford lose a large part of its fine 
playing fields? 

The girl was Elizabeth Edley, a sturdy 17-year-old, who lives 
at Wyke, on the outskirts of the city. A C N correspondent 
called on Elizabeth and her mother to congratulate them on a 
fine effort for a worthy cause. Elizabeth was preparing to 
welcome a German girl with whom she spent a holiday in 
Germany last summer. Mother was making a Yorkshire 
pudding. And this was the full story. 


Some time back the girls of 
Bolling Grammar School heard 
that the 4\ acres of playing fields 
they enjoy were in danger of 
being built on; there was a plan 
afoot for putting a new secondary 
school there. Elizabeth Edley 
talked to her friends about this. 
She was 17 and in her last term. 
But though what was threatened 
would have no effect on her per¬ 
sonally, she decided that it was 


signatures and then five of them 
went and handed this document 
to the Mayor of Bradford. 

Elizabeth, whose pet subject is 
English and who intends to be a 
journalist, also wrote to the press 
to enlist sympathy for her cam¬ 
paign. 

She lives on the outskirts of the 
city, where farmland begins to run 
in between streets and mills and 
she has a nice front garden full of 



not right that her school should 
lose any part of its fine playing- 
fields. If it was to lose them, she 
for one wanted to know the 
reason why. 

But these kind of questions are 
settled by Education authorities, 
not by schoolgirls. What was to 
be done? 

Well, she and her friends in the 
Fifth Form decided to get up a 
petition in the school. They 
bustled round and obtained 560 


flowers. But nothing ever grew so 
quickly round those parts as news¬ 
paper reporters and photographers 
did that very next day, when her 
letter was published. The Edley 
bungalow was just about full of 
them. 

“They seemed to spring up 
everywhere,” said Elizabeth’s 
mother. 

And the very day after the 
letter appeared, a meeting was 
called in the Bradford City 


HOWTO CATCH 
A LIVE WHALE 



Council Chamber. Elizabeth and 
about 30 of her schoolfellows 
were invited. 

“The Mayor’s secretary ushered 
us in,” Elizabeth told the C N. 
“It was grand.” 

Then the matter was argued and 
argued and finally a resolution 
was put that the new £250,000 
secondary school should be built 
on another site, about a mile 
away. As the votes for and 
against were counted, Elizabeth 
and her friends hardly knew how 
to sit still. 

Then the result was announced 
—victory for the Bolling Girls by 
a narrow majority—38 votes to 
35. 

“Some Councillors cheered 
when they heard the result,” said 
Elizabeth, “and we very nearly 
clapped, too, but we kept our 
hands still because we thought if 
we didn’t we might be thrown 
out.” 

Proud of a letter 

Elizabeth is proud of a letter 
she has received from the Secre¬ 
tary of the Bradford Civic Society, 
a body of business men who want 
to see that young people of the 
district know something about 
their city, what it docs and how it 
works. The letter ended like this: 

“Continue your efforts, and, 
provided you have something 
worth saying, never be afraid of 
saying it. And do remember that 
if you want to know ‘Why this? ’ 
or ‘Why that?’ you never will 
unless you first ask the question.” 

And that is what Elizabeth 
Edley did. She just wanted to 
know why her school had to lose 
part of its playing fields. She and 
her friends were not content just 
to grumble about it. So they 
asked their question in a big way. 

And they got the big answer 
they deserved. 


The site of Plcshey Castle, a 
few miles from Chelmsford, is to 
be excavated by the Essex 
Archaeological Society in October. 

Fortified in turn by Britons, 
Saxons, and Normans, there are 
still traces, including a moat, of 
the grim medieval stronghold and 
also of a peaceful college of 
priests, now standing among trees 
and the cottages of a village. 

One of its owners, Thomas 
Duke of Gloucester, who was 
founder of the college, plotted the 
overthrow of his nephew, Richard 
II. And one dark night Richard 
arrived suddenly with troops, 
forced Thomas into the college 
chapel, seized him and carried him 
off to Calais, where he was quietly 
murdered. 

There is an echo of his fate in 
Shakespeare’s Richard II, when 


The picture shows the result of 
an unusual whale hunt. 

A whale was wanted as a mate 
for “Bubbles,” the female in 
California’s huge open-air 
aquarium called Marineland on 
the edge of the sea 30 miles south 
of Los Angeles. To make the 
capture, a special inflatable rubber 
raft was built by the Firestone 
Company, and towed out to sea. 
The hunters were lucky, sighting 
a whale only 15 miles off Marine- 
land. 

Having manoeuvred the deflated 
raft under the unsuspecting whale, 
they then inflated it, thus lifting 
their captive clear of the water. 


the widowed Duchess of Glouces¬ 
ter, asks John of Gaunt to tell her 
brother she would like to see him. 
Bid him — ah, what '!—- 
With all good speed at Flashy 
visit me. 

Alack, and what shall good old 
York there see, 

But empty lodgings and unfur¬ 
nished walls. 

Unpeopled offices, untrodden 
stones? 

She had good reason for her 
lament. The great days of Pleshey 
Castle were over. It gradually fell 
into decay and at the time of the 
Reformation all the medieval 
buildings were destroyed. 

Now, 400 years later, the Essex 
diggers are hoping to uncover the 
remains of the great hall of the 
castle, and of the Duke of 
Gloucester’s chapel. 


He turned out to be a pilot whale 
17 feet long and weighing well 
over a ton. 

Protecting the whale from the 
sun by keeping him covered with 
fabric continuously soaked in sea¬ 
water, they towed the raft back 
to Marineland, hoisted the whale 
onto'a flat truck, and took him to 
the vast tank. Officials anxiously 
watched him sink slowly to the 
bottom, but after a minute or so 
he revived and began inspecting 
his new home, seemingly none the 
worse for his journey. 

It is hoped that he and Bubbles 
will become the parents of the first 
whale to be born in captivity. 


Feather and fur 



This Wolverhampton boy, 
Barry Whitehouse, has a 
winning way with pets. He is 
seen here with his tame rook, 
kestrel and badger. 

(c) Fieetway Publications, Ltd., 1959 


Search for Relics of 
a Norman Gastle 
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World leaders 


Brighter prospects of real peace 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 
'EN months ago the Western world was faced with a crisis 
over Berlin. Today the outlook has been dramatically 


changed. Let us see how this 

The story of Berlin is compli¬ 
cated. It was the capital of the 
old Germany, which, under 
Hitler, was defeated by the Allies 
in 1945. 

After the war Britain, the 
■United States, and France occu¬ 
pied West Germany and West 
Berlin. Their wartime ally, 

. Russia, occupied East Germany 
and East Berlin. 

This partition arrangement was 
to last until the two parts of 
Germany could be brought to¬ 
gether again by what is called 
reunification. A peace treaty 
could then be signed between this 
reunified Germany under one 
elected government, and the 
Powers who fought Hitler’s 
Germany. 

It is now 14 years since the war 
ended, yet no peace treaty has 
been signed and the “two Ger- 



Mp. Krushchev 


manys” have grown apart from 
each other instead of uniting. 

The West Germans have their 
own free enterprise system and a 
freely-elected democratic govern¬ 
ment. The East Germans have a 
Communist regime, with industry 
under State ownership. Because 
its policy follows the rigid line 
laid down in Moscow, it is 
regarded by the West as a puppet 
of Russia." The West Germans 
belong to the Western alliance, 
but are always free to leave it. 


change has come about. 

If you look at a map of Ger¬ 
many you will see that Berlin is 
in the very heart of East Germany. 
The East Germans regard the city 
as their capital and, in fact. East 
Berlin is their capital today. 

The West Germans also regard 
Berlin as their capital. But 
whereas the East Germans can 
travel to East Berlin whenever 
they like, the West Germans and 
their Western allies have to pass— 
whether by road, rail, water, or 
air—through a corridor running 
110 miles from West Germany 
through East German territory. 

Their right to do so has been 
secured since the war in various 
four-Power agreements between 
Britain, France, the United States, 
and Russia. 

The great airlift 

In 1948 the Russians tried to 
squeeze the Allies out of West 
Berlin by cutting off supplies. The 
Allies defeated this move by 
delivering supplies with a great 
fleet of aircraft—the famous air¬ 
lift—which lasted for 13 months. 
Berlin has since carried on “ busi¬ 
ness as usual.” 

Last November the Russian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Krushchev, 
ordered the Allies to leave Berlin 
in six months. For their part, the 
Western Allies regarded this as a 
threat which could lead to war. 

It was in the subsequent atmo¬ 
sphere of rising tension that Mr. 
Macmillan, the British Prime 
Minister, decided to visit Moscow 
last February. He persuaded Mr. 
Krushchev to agree that such 
issues should be settled by negotia¬ 
tion—by talking and bargaining— 
and not by force. 

Out of this mission came the 
Little Summit—the conference of 
the British, French, U.S., and 
Russian Foreign Ministers in 
Geneva:- It started-on May 11 
and lasted (with a three-week 
break) until August 5. 

No agreement was reached in 



OUR HOMELAND 


Wilberforce House. Seepages. 

By courtesy of Hull Museums 
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NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


meet 

65 working days and the talks 
were adjourned. The Russians 
had meanwhile extended their 
time-limit for Berlin from six to 
12 months and then to 18 months. 

But this conference paved the 
way for a meeting next month 



between President Eisenhower, of 
the United States, and Premier 
Krushchev. Russia also agreed 
to consider reopening talks on 
world disarmament after having 
refused, for two years, to co¬ 
operate. 

A Soviet Prime Minister has 
never visited the United States. 
As these two countries are the 
chief rivals for world power, the 
outcome of the Eisenhower- 
Krushchev talks in Washington is 
eagerly awaited, especially as the 
President has agreed to pay a 
return visit to Russia in the 
autumn. 

Meanwhile the President is 
visiting his European allies. His 
programme includes his'first trip 
to Britain since he was elected 
President nearly seven years ago. 

It has long been the view of 
Mr. Macmillan that a series of 
Summit talks between the. head 
men of States and governments— 
either two at a time or the Big 
Four together—is the only real 
way to keep down tension in the 
world today. 

Like Sir Winston Churchill, he 
believes that “jaw-jaw is better 
than war-war.” So, whatever the 
outcome of all the talks, the out¬ 
look is certainly brighter than it 
was ten months ago. 


The National Youth Orchestra 
of Great Britain leaves on August 
28 for a tour of West Germany. 
Its concerts at Hamburg and Ber¬ 
lin will be televised. 

Wall paintings of Christ and 
four saints have been found under 
plaster at Wingerworth Church, 
Derbyshire. They are believed to 
date from the 12th. century. 

SEVEN YEARS LATE 

A New South Wales farm 
worker . was summonsed for re¬ 
gistering for National Service 
seven years late. He lives at a 
place called Sleepy Hollow. 

A helicopter pilot who crash- 
landed beside a theatre in New 
Jersey was invited in to see the 
play, introduced to the star, and 
taken out to dinner. 

Deposits of brown coal, esti¬ 
mated at 100,000 million tons, 
have been discovered in a district 
on the south-west coast of Vic¬ 
toria, Australia. 

A 16th-century lighthouse at 
Southery, Norfolk, has been de¬ 
molished for safety. When built 
it was on the shores of the Wash ; 
now the sea is 20 miles away. 


A Roman lamp was unearthed 
by a chicken in a garden at 
Felpham, Sussex. 

To rescue an injured climber, a 
helicopter landed on the summit of 
the 12,583-foot Alpine peak, 
Aiguille du Gdant. 

MUSIC WHILE YOU WAKE 

A special bed for heavy sleepers 
was on show at a Chicago furnish¬ 
ing exhibition. It automatically 
switches on a radio set to wake 
the occupant and then raises him 
to a sitting position. 


THEY SAY ... 

/^part from one little girl who 
fell in the tar, the Outing was 
a great success. . 

From a church magazine 

JJuilders of new homes should 
make a small niche for milk 
bottles, to protect them from the 
sun and birds. 

Mr. Francis L. Friend , Christchurch 
health inspector 

J have never done, seen, and 
tasted so many new things in 
such a short time. 

A Girl Guide back from the U.S. 



It looked 
a dainty 
little 
dish 

Happy, a giraffe at 
Whipsnade Zoo, puts 
its tongue oiit at a 
visitor’s camera to 
see if it tastes nice. 



ON WITH THE PROMS 


It takes three experienced men 
30 days to plan the 49 concerts 
which make a Promenade Concert, 
and this is easy to understand oh 
glancing through the full pro¬ 
gramme. 

The season now in full swing— 
the . 65th—presents performances . 
by five orchestras: the BBC 
Symphony, the London Symphony, 
the Halle, the Royal Philhar¬ 
monic, and the National Youth 
Orchestra of Great Britain. They 
will be conducted by Sir Malcolm 
Sargent, Basil Cameron, Sir lohn 
Barbirolli, and Walter Susskind, 
assisted by John Hollingsworth 
and Maurice Miles. In addition 
to these orchestras Prom audiences 
are enjoying performances by 
several splendid choirs and an 
impressive array of 46 singers and 
55 famous instrumentalists. 

Bach, Tchaikovsky, and Sibelius 
each have a whole evening to 


themselves, and as a special 
feature all nine of Vaughan 
Williams’ symphonies are being 
played, as well as Beethoven’s 
immortal nine. 

The compilers of the pro¬ 
gramme have brought together a 
representative list of the familiar 
classics . and the well-known 
moderns, but also include 26 
works never before performed at 
the Proms. • Most of these are 
recent compositions, but not all— 
for instance, a Harp Concerto by 
Handel and a Capriccioso for 
cello and orchestra by ' Tchai¬ 
kovsky. 

No wonder that it is difficult 
to chbose:iust what shall be in¬ 
cluded, to find when the right 
soloists are available, and fit them 
into a programme which has also 
to be adjusted to the individual 
tastes of conductors. 

A broadcasting time-table also 


has to be considered, for in 
addition to the thousands of en¬ 
thusiasts in the Royal Albert Hall 
there is a nation-wide audience 
enjoying in their own homes what 
has happily been called London’s 
National Gallery of Music. 


Skull at the feast 

While on a picnic at Codden- 
ham, a few miles from their home 
at Ipswich, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Dennis came across a skull. They 
took it home in the boot of their 
car and consulted the local 
museum curator. 

• They have since learned that the 
place they chose for their meal is 
said to be the site of an ancient 
battlefield and that the skull may 
have belonged to a warrior who 
fell in a fight between Saxons and 
Danes. 
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MORE LAOS AT WORK OH 
THE FARM 


DOWN THE 
CHUTE 

This chute in a park 
at Hamburg has no 
fewer than five slides, 
each giving different 
curves and leading in 
a different direction. 
The tower is 26 feet 
high. 
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TELEVISION 
DELAYS THE 
WASHING UP 

Kitchen taps are a guide to the 
popularity of T V programmes in 
Amsterdam. 

Many of the city's housewives 
leave their washing up until the 
end of a show. Then, thousands 
of taps are turned on at once, and 
the Water Company has to put 
extra pumps into operation to 
meet the sudden demand. 

Now the TV station at 
Hilversum helps the company by 
telephoning the engineers in 
Amsterdam five minutes before 
the end of a programme, so that 
they can get the extra pumps 
going in time. In return, the 
company keeps a graph of the rise 
in water consumption—peak 
periods showing a programme’s 
popularity. 


Research scientists believe there 
is a great future for Australia’s 
vast northern regions, long re¬ 
garded as arid wasteland. They 
have discovered the kinds of crops 
and cattle which could flourish 
there, and are convinced that with 
the proper use of water resources 
these areas could support a big 
and thriving population. 

The leader of the research team. 
Dr. F. H. Bastow, has stated that 


Head monkey 



Susie, a young Rhesus mon¬ 
key, finds a comfortable spot 
on Lennie the donkey in the 
Children’s Zoo at Whipsnade. 


there are parts of the north which 
could produce more sugar per 
acre than the rich canefields of 
Queensland, and others that could 
grow more cotton than the rich 
cotton country of the United 
States. 

About a million acres east and 
west of Darwin, he says, could 
grow much of the rice needed by 
the teeming millions of people in 
South-East Asia. 


BRIGHT BOYS 
WANTED IN 
THE RAF 

The Royal Air Force wants 
recruits (between 15V and 16V) 
who are clever with their hands 
and keen on engineering; 1100 
Boy Entrants will be needed in 
October, and 'another 1100 next 
January. Pay starts at £1 18s. 6d. 
a week, all found and with six 
weeks’ holiday, and rises to 
£6 2s. 6d. at the age of 17V. 
Applicants must have a good 
standard of secondary education, 
and selected ones go to a R.A.F. 
station for various tests, medical 
examination, and an interview. 
Application forms and further 
details can be obtained from any 
R.A.F. Recruiting Centre. 


ON WITH THE DANCE, 
AND DOWN WITH 
THE RAIN 

Among a battalion of Canadian 
troops sweltering in a heat-wave 
on Luneberg Heath, West Ger¬ 
many, was Private John A. 
Goodwill, chief of a Sioux Indian 
tribe. Several of the men were 
on the p ( oint of fainting when Pri¬ 
vate Goodwill decided to perform 
his tribe's traditional Rainmaker 
Dance. Half an hour later the 
sky clouded over and it started 
to rain. 

“ 1 merely did what my grand¬ 
father taught me,” the dancing 
soldier told his astonished com¬ 
rades. 


Farming is attracting more boys 
than ever according to the Minis¬ 
try of Agriculture. They are 
taking good advantage of the new 
agricultural courses in secondary 
modern schools and evening insti¬ 
tutes. 

Britain’s farms have long been 
the most highly mechanised in the 
world.. With the great increase in 
machines a smaller total of 
workers is needed but the number 


of lads willing to learn new skills 
in managing machines and stock 
has recently risen by 2800. 

Many are needed to look after 
our rising sheep population. Not 
since 1932 have so many sheep 
grazed the pastures of England 
and Wales. They now number 
more than 18 million and are 
earning record prices. A prize 
ram. for instance, mav fetch over 
£ 1000 . 


Australia’s land of promise 

FOOD FOR TEEMING MILLIONS 



®© snap-happy 

,buy ILFORD 


ILFORD SEL0CHR0ME PAN is the all-purpose 
film that millions of happy snappers choose. 
For the very pick of the pictures on holiday— 
and all summer through—this panchromatic 
film is the one to ask for. 

The famous film for Faces and Places 


i 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 




Button Boy 
climbs to 
the top 

Qne of TV’s most exciting pic¬ 
tures this week will be of a 
boy climbing without any rope or 
foothold the last 15 slippery feet 
of a 150-foot mast. 

Known as the Button Boy, he 
will be top lad in the mast-mount¬ 
ing ceremony on H.M.S. Ganges. 
Luckily, perhaps, Ganges will not 
he afloat on the ocean wave. She 
is the Royal Navy^ shore establish¬ 
ment at Shotley, Harwich, which 
is the scene of a BBC television 
programme being shown on 
Friday. 

A life in the Navy 

H.M.S. Ganges is near enough 
to the water, however, to have her 
own pier at the confluence of the 
Rivers Orwell and Stour. She wel¬ 
comes boys of 15 and upwards, 
straight from school, who are 
ready to sign on for a Naval 
career. They can join as sea¬ 
men, engineering or electrical 
mechanics, or in the air branch. 
General educational subjects are 
also taught. 

Films specially s.hot by Naval 
cameramen will show the boys 
drilling on the parade ground, 
manning the guns, and setting out 
to sea. The commentator is 
Douglas Fleming. 


are 


says 
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HELIX 


GEOMETRY SETS^ ^ 


4 Tk&t' t ' e ~ 

supf* 


ADVERTISED ON T.Y. 


You can see them at your Stationer’s 
NOW, in their smashing plastic 
cases. There are four brand-new 
ones : Atlas 6/6 ; Beacon 10/6 ; 
Summit (here’s a picture of it) 
12/6 and Everest 19/9 each. 
You’ll be proud of your new Helix 
Set—really accurate instruments in 
the most handsome cases. 


Made by the makers of the world- 
famous Oxford Geometry Set— 
still the most popular Set in the 
world at 9/9. The range includes 
Cambridge 6/6 ; Universal 7/- ; 
Westminster 12/6 ; Edinburgh 
15/6 ; Olympic 17/6. 

' ' HftiX 

ASK FOR A HELIX SET—MAKE SURE YOU GET ONE 

OBTAINABLE FROM ALL LEADING STATIONERS 

SEND FOR FREE HELIX TIME TABLE 

THE HELIX (UNIVERSAL) CO. LTD., LYE, STOURBRIDGE LYE 2552 


c 0 tastv CHANGE TO SHINE FOR 
Us™ Y# THE HOME GROWN 
mam ENTERTAINERS 


JJ’ot many young artistes enjoy 
such real-life parts as Leonard 
Cracknell and Diana Beevers, who 
are playing the boy and girl com¬ 
panions in Associated-Rediffu¬ 


sion’s Venture series on Friday 
evenings. 

Last week viewers were due to 
see them on a filmed adventure 
with the International Youth 
Hostels organisation. This took 
them on a genuine journey to 
France by the Dover-Calais train 
ferry, finishing up at Montreuil. 

“We’d neither of us been abroad 
before,” Diana told me. “ It >vas 
all so strange and new. I think 
we got one of our biggest thrills 
at Montreuil—eating snails! Very 
tasty! ” 

Leonard (17) comes from Horn- 
church, Essex. Diana (15) attends 
at the Corona Stage School. 


~Roys and girls of 12 and over 
with entertainment ability 
have a real chance of winning one 
of the prizes Southern T V are 
offering in their new Home Grown 
series, beginning on September 16. 

Roy Rich, controller of pro¬ 
grammes, believes there is a 
wealth of talent within the 3500 
square miles covered by the 
Region, and already he has begun 
a town-to-town hunt for it with 
Music Director Eric Winstone. 

The competition is open to any¬ 
body of 12 and upwards, living in 
the Southern TV area, who‘does 
not earn a full-time living as a 
performer in show business. 

The best act from each of six 

When a circus is 
on the move 

Pulling down a circus is nearly 
as big a job. as setting one 
up-. We can see this for ourselves 
on BBC television at 8.20 on 
Saturday evening when the 
cameras go to Bradford. Billy 
Smart's circus will be dismantling 
there before moving on to Liver¬ 
pool. But before things topple, 
viewers will see part of the last 
performance. 

The dismantling is itself some¬ 
thing of a performance as we will 
see when watching the Danish 
teenagers Karin and Rea unhitch¬ 
ing their “props” 50 feet above 
the ring. Geoffrey Wheeler will 
interview tentmaster Herman Buh- 
Ier to learn something of the 
problems. Viewers will also see 
the animals move off in straw- 
bedded comfort and the elephants 
plodding to their special train. 


Home Grown shovvs will go on to 
compete in a grand final for a 
first prize of £100,- a second of 
£50, and a third £25, And each 
winning act from the first six 
shows, chosen by viewers’ votes, 
will receive a prize of £25. 

I asked Producer Terry Yar- 
wood if he thought young people 
stood a chance. . 

“Most definitely,” he told me. 
“When I recently made a seven- 
week trial tour of our region, the 
number of talented young people 
was surprising. Among the chil¬ 
dren there - were piano duettists, 
for instance, who gave real enter¬ 
tainment value playing classics as 
well as popular numbers. But the 
youngsters also came out well in 
singing, dancing, conjuring—in 
fact, the lot!” 

Two-day visits 

The Home Grown talent hunters , 
are spending two days in each of 
a number of towns, holding pri¬ 
vate auditions. See if you live in 
or near any of the towns included 
in their forthcoming timetable, 
which runs as follows:—South¬ 
ampton, Aug. 31 and Sept.. 1; 
Blandford, Sept. 2 and 3; New¬ 
bury, Sept. 7 and.8; Marlborough, 
Sept. 9 and 10; Salisbury, Sept. 14 
and 15; Trowbridge, Sept. 16 and 
17; Yeovil, Sept. 21 and 22; Wey¬ 
mouth, Sept. 23 and 24; Bourne¬ 
mouth, Sept. 28 and 29; Ryde, 
Sept. 30 and Oct. 1; Bognor Regis, | 
Oct. 5 and 6; Worthing, Oct. 7 and 
8; Brighton, Oct. 12 and 13; East¬ 
bourne, Oct. 14 and 15. 

If you would like an audition, 
write for details to “Home 
Grown,” Southern . Television,' 
Southampton. 


Charlie the Chimp is 
a bit of a Chump 


’Hatching Granada's new Zoo 
Time series on Thursdays, 
you will probably agree that 
Charlie the Chimp is not such an 
intelligent type as Congo. At the 
London Zoo they say he is dim. 
But what Charlie lacks in brains 
he makes up for in cheerfulness. 

In the recent filmed series. 
Animal Story, Charlie was seen 
only occasionally, and then very 
much overshadowed by Congo. 
But as right-hand chimp to Dr. 
Desmond Morris in the current 
“live” programmes from the Zoo, 
Charlie has nobly taken over so 
that Congo can have a well- 
earned rest, painting pictures when 
he feels like it, and enjoying 
family life with his two wives. 

Charlie is “a real Charlie” 
when he is stood in front of a 
mirror. He leaps round to the 
back to meet the other Chimp. 
Not finding it, he rushes round to 
the front again, pounds on the 
glass with his hands and, if that 


does not break it, throws it over 
his shoulder. Meanwhile, Congo 
gazes at him sadly, as much as to 
say, “You poor chap.” 

But let us be fair to Charlie. 
He has intense respect for the TV 
camera. . When on the air he 
scarcely ever forgets to behave 
like a gentleman. 
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HE FOUGHT TO FREE 


actually carried this motion: 
“That the Slave Trade ought to be 
abolished.” His enemies were 
cunning, however. They managed 
to get the word “gradually” 
inserted before “abolished.” As 
Wilberforce soon discovered, such 
a vague word made his motion 
meaningless. 

Twelve years later he was still 
trying to persuade Parliament to 
do something about it. He shamed 
his fellow Members into fixing a 
time limit, only to have the pro¬ 
posal promptly rejected by - the 
House of Lords, which in those 
days had the final word. 

Freedom in the air 

It took yet another three years 
for Wilberforce to get even a modi¬ 
fied Anti-Slavery Bill passed. By 
now, his health was being seri¬ 
ously affected. All his efforts 
seemed in vain. The slave trade 
had simply gone “underground,” 
and was as active as ever. The 
British Government refused to 
intervene unless other European 
Powers followed suit. 

Then in 1815, Wilberforce saw 
a wonderful chance. Napoleon 
was defeated- at the Battle of 
Waterloo, and Europe was ready 
to make a fresh start. The word 
“freedom” was in the air. Sum¬ 
moning up all his remaining 
strength, this great little York- 
shi reman made his supreme bid. 

Came the day when he heard 
that other European countries had 


Edinburgh’s great 
festival 

This year’s Edinburgh. Festival 
makes much of the fact that 1959 
marks the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of Robert Burns. A 
work for two orchestras has been 
specially written for the occasion 
by the brilliant; young Scottish 
composer, Iain Hamilton,, and a 
series of programmes dealing with 
Burns’ lighter side includes 
a musical arrangement of.'The 
Jolly Beggars, performed by the 
Saltire Singers and the Amici 
Quartet. On September 2 Sir 
Compton Mackenzie will compere 
a reading of the poet’s more 
serious poems and letters. - 

Drama includes the first profes¬ 
sional production in Europe of 
Sean O'Casey’s play Cock-a- 
doodle Dandy. Among the ballets 
the most unusual, perhaps, is 
Ballets: U.S.A., in . which jazz 
players reinforce the Scottish 
National Orchestra and the 
dancers wear jeans. 

Every year the number of 
Festival visitors grows. Last-year 
there were over 90,000, coming 
from places as far apart as Ice¬ 
land and the Philippines. It ends 
on September 12. 


She looks after 
500 Sheep 


Janet Ollerenshaw, a Derbyshire 
schoolgirl of 13, lives on a lonely 
farm at Derwent and divides her 
spare time between home-work 
and looking after her father’s flock 
of 500 sheep. She often takes 
them out on to the moors, with 
the farm's three sheep dogs. 

She astounded experts when, for 
the third year running, she won 
the' Novice Challenge Trophy at 
the Hope Sheepdog trials. 


Janet and her black-and-white 
collie “Scot” took a flock of 
sheep through an intricate 
manoeuvre in the fastest time of 
the day. “I’ve never seen a 
youngster handle sheep and dogs 
more confidently,” said the chair¬ 
man of the sheepdog section. 

Her father, after winning a 
challenge trophy said, “Janet is 
still ahead of the family. She has 
seven trophies to my six.” 


POSTER 


THE SLAVES 

The mere shrimp who grew 
into a whale 


BOY ARTIST’S 


This amusing picture won third 
prize in the junior section of the 
anti-litter poster competition .or¬ 
ganised by National Benzole and 
the Keep Britain Tidy Group. 
The artist was 14-year-old John 
Watson of Middlesbrough. 

Over 3000 schoolchildren en-. 
tered for the competition, and the 
six chief prizewinners had a trip 
to London to receive their awards 
from Mr. Henry Brooke, Minister 
of Housing and Local Govern¬ 
ment. 


The Wilberforce memorial in 
Westminster Abbey 

been won over to his cause. 
They declared with Britain that 
Negroes were no longer to be 
transported as slaves. Still Wilber¬ 
force could not rest. There was 
nothing to stop the slave-owners 
from seizing the children of 
Negroes already in the Colonies; 
and there was still the mighty task 
of securing freedom for those 
already in bondage. Valiantly he 
toiled on. 

In the summer of 1833 he lay 
dying. “I am like a clock running 
down,” he whispered. He had 
only a few days left when the 
news was brought to his bed. In 
return for twenty million pounds, 
paid by the Government, the 
planters promised to renounce 
slavery altogether. 

“Thank God I have lived to see 
this day,” said William Wilber¬ 
force. He had fought his good 
fight for more than half a cen¬ 
tury. His work was done. 

R.H..H. 


r J , HIS week the Yorkshire seaport of Hull honours the 
memory of one of her greatest sons, William Wilberforce, 
who was born on August 24, 1759—just 200 years ago—and 
spent most of his life fighting the evil traffic in slaves. 


Son of a wealthy merchant, 
William Wilberforce was born in 
High Street, Hull, in the fine 
house pictured on page 2: He was 
to grow up to campaign' for many 
worthy causes, but it was as the 
champion of the slaves that he 
was to win undying fame. 


America and the West Indies, 
there forced to labour on the 
sugar plantations, and often 
treated worse than beasts. 

“I will stop this slave trade!” 
vowed this boy. It seemed an 
impossible task, but like David he 
was not afraid. 

He was slightly built and never 
physically strong. When Boswell, 
famous biographer of Dr. John¬ 
son, first saw Wilberforce, he 
described him as “a mere shrimp.” 
But after hearing him speak— 
Wilberforce was a Member of 
Parliament at 21—Boswell added: 
“As I listened, he seemed to grow 
and grow, until the shrimp became 
a whale!” 


William Wilberforce at the age 
of 11, by John Russell, R.A. 

National Portrait KJallcry 

He was but a schoolboy of 14 
when he wrote a letter to a York, 
newspaper, expressing horror 
because Britain, approved of 
slavery. He was appalled at the 
thought of Negro men, women, 
and children being shipped in 
their thousands from Africa to 


Jeers in the House 

Whenever he spoke against 
slavery in the House of Commons, 
Wilberforce had bitter opposition. 
Members who owned plantations, 
or ships which transported the 
Negroes, were determined not to 
give up this source of much 
wealth. 

They jeered at him. They also 
argued that without cheap slave 
labour our West Indian colonies 
would decline, and thus affect the 
prosperity of the Mother Country. 
More than once Wilberforce was 
threatened with assassination if he 
persisted. 

His answer was to make defiant 
speech after speech. In 1792 he 


Tell your little 
brother- 


or sister... 


. . . that ‘ PLAYHOUR J and ‘ JACK 
and JILL,’ the weekly papers they have 
missed so much, are back again. All 
their old friends are waiting to say hallo. 

Jack and Jill, Tiger Tim, Harold Hare, 
Freddie Frog, Teddy and Cuddly, Bunny 
Cuddles, Wally Weasel and all the rest are up 
to their old colourful and funny adventures. 

Keep the little ones quiet—make sure 
‘ PLAYHOUR ’ and ‘ JACK and JILL ’ 
are delivered every week. - 


every Tuesday fi* 


5 d 

_ 
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Show Mum this 
Lifebuoy Playball 
Offer—she’ll save 
2/6 when she gets 
you— 


HERE’S WHAT YOU DO . . . 


Ask Mum to buy a doublet of Lifebuoy soap next time 
she’s out shopping ! Get her to send the complete wrapper, 
together with a postal order for 4/3d. and the application 
form below to Lever Brothers Ltd., Dept. L.P.B., Port 
Sunlight, Cheshire. You will receive by post in the near 
future a Red Playball, inflated ready for use and packed.in 
a polythene bag. Ask her to do it now—for the holidays 1 


Look! Best in the field 
—and on the beach! 

Right size—right weight—and 
really tough (red vinyl—approx. Si" 
diameter and 7 oz. in weight). It’s 
just like the one used to train star 
players. This is the ball for YOU ! 





L526-9644-C0 


^^5 


- and0neee jL T 


SEND THIS APPLICATION NOW 
To Lever Brothers Limited, Dept. L.P.B., Port Sunlight, Cheshire. 

USE BLOCK CAPITALS 


NAME . 


ADDRESS.. 
TOWN . 


COUNTY. ... : 

Please send me a Lifebuoy Playball. I enclose a P.O. for 4/3 I 

crossed “ & Co.” and payable to Lever Brothers Ltd,, and a com- ■ 

L - plete wrapper from Lifebuoy 'Soap. . Y | 

_ — - _ CUT ALONG THIS DOTTED LINE — _ _ — 

A Lever Product Offer Closes 30th November, 1959 
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NEW BOOKS 
IN BRIEF 

SPREADING THE REAL REDSKINS 


WORD 

The Lively Oracles, by Donald 
McFarlan (Nelson, 12s. 6d.) 

Jt is just 150 years since the 
National Bible Society of 
Scotland was formed, and here we 
have the stories of some of the 
indomitable agents who helped 
to spread the Book of Books 
around the world in the days when 
copies of the Scriptures were 
scarce and costly. Inspiring stories 
they are, for these heroic mission¬ 
aries counted no perils too great 
in carrying out their task. It is an 
unfinished task, for despite all that 
has been done “more than half 
the languages of the world do not 
possess a single sentence of the 
Word of God.” 

EARLY NEW 
ZEALANDERS 

Rangatira, by Norman B. Tindale 
and H. A. Lindsay (Harrap, 10s. 6d.) 

'J'he great canoe voyage which 
took the first Maoris to New 
Zealand 15 dramatically brought to 
life by two noted Australian 
scientists whose lifetime studies 
of Polynesian peoples give author¬ 
ity to a grand adventure story. 

DESERT 

ADVENTURE 

Sons of the Black Tents, by 
Eleanor Hoffmann ( Hutchinson, 
10s. 6d.) 

Young Ali is overjoyed on being 
allowed to accompany his 
father and the other warriors on 
a raid on a rival Arab tribe. But 
disaster follows, and it is many 
moons and many adventures be¬ 
fore Ali earns the title of “Young 
Eagle.” An unusual tale with an 
authentic ring. 

BEAVER FAMILY 

A Beaver’s Story, by Emil E. Liers 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 

'J'his is a fine tale of a busy 
family of beavers at work on 
their wonderful “engineering” 
feats of dam-building and home¬ 
making in their Wisconsin forest. 
The illustrations, too, finely reflect 
the spirit and charm of this de¬ 
lightful family. 

SAXON HERO 

The Rebel of the Fens, by Frank 
Carpenter and Kevin Barry (Max 
Parrish, 6s.) 

J^eaders who followed the C N’s 
picture-story of Hereward 
the Wake will enjoy this tale of 
the bold Saxon and his faithful 
servant, Martin Lightfoot, who led 
the last resistance to the Norman 
invaders. 

LONG, LONG AGO 

The Cave Twins, by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins (Puffin Books, 2s. 6d.) 

T HIS new paperback edition gives 
us one of the popular 
“Twins” series—the story of a 
boy and girl who lived with their 
family in the South of England in 
prehistoric days. It - is profusely 
illustrated by the author’s own 
sketches, which are as lively as 
the text. 


Peter Jumping Horse, by Gordon 
Langley Hail (Lutterworth, 8s. 6d.) 

To most of us, Red Indians are 
warlike people familiar only 
in 1 ‘ Westerns.” Nowadays the 
Indians live peaceably in reser- . 
vations, and this story gives us 
an intimate glimpse of life in an 
Ojibway village in Canada, par- . 
ticularly as it concerns the Chief’s 
son, young Peter, a delightfully 
human boy. 

ENGLISH GIRL IN 
INDIA 

Judy And Lakshmi, by Naond 
Mitchison (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 

Y story of everyday life in India 
today, as seen through the 
eyes of eleven-year-old Judy, 
daughter of an English doctor 
working in Madras. Everything is 
different—the heat, the gorgeous 
birds, the brilliant clothes, and the 
customs. Judy helps her parents 
in relief work among flood victims 
and watches her friend Lakshmi 
giving English lessons to the vil¬ 
lagers. With her we see a great 
country tackling the problems of 
a new chapter in its age-old life. 

LADIES BY THE 
NILE 

She Was Queen Of Egypt, by 
Winifred Holmes (Bell, 12s. 6d.) 

The “she” of the title actually 
refers to four remarkable 
women who ruled over Egypt. 
The earliest one, Hatshepsut, lived 
in the sixteenth century B.C., but 
she and her successors come 
warmly to life in these pages. The 
stories of these four queens give 
a vivid picture of intrigue and 
battle on the banks of the Nile 
long ago. 

SPADE WORK 

Holiday Trench, by Joan Ballan- 
tyne (Nelson, 12s. 6d.) 

Qn holiday at the seaside, Tim 
and Jane decide to do some¬ 
thing about the nuisance and 
danger of cars allowed to drive 
along the beach. They find friends 
and foes as they set to work, but 
they triumph in the end. 

Other Recommended 
Books 

THE OBSERVER’S BOOK OF 
CATS, by Grace Pond: and THE 
OBSERVER’S BOOK OF FLAGS, 
by I. O. Evans (Warne, 5s. each) 

MAKE YOUR OWN DOLLS’ 
HOUSE FURNITURE, by Kenneth 
F. Gee (Nelson, 6s.) 

THE TRUE BOOK ABOUT MAN 
—how Man came to inhabit the 
Earth, by Patrick Moore (Muller, 
8s. 6d.) 

HAPPY COOKING CHILDREN 
1 —No. 1 Beginning to Cook with 
Fanny and Johnnie, by Bon Viveur 
(Putnam, 5s.)' ' 

THOMAS ALVA EDISON, by 
Henry Thomas—Lives to Remember 
series (A. and C. Black, 7s. 6d.) 

USE YOUR HEAD! Puzzles and 
quizzes, by Guy R. Williams (Chap¬ 
man and Hall; 12s. 6d.) 

TRANSPORT, by Egon Larsen ; 
and WEATHER, by R. S. Scorer- 
two new titles in the Progress of 
Science series (Phoenix, 9s. 6d.) 
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Twelve-year-old Margaret Austen has really bounced to 
the top. She is Britain’s junior 4 tramp champ ’ 



Swimmers can use a 4 Mini ’ tramp by the pool side 


7 



Qne of the most graceful of 
keep-fit sports, gymnastics is' 
also one of the most exciting ; and 
increasing use of the trampoline 
may well make it one of the most 
popular. 

The trampoline is simply a 
sheet of nylon or canvas sup¬ 
ported by rubber cables on a 
tubular steel framework, and it 
enables' a gymnast to perform all 
kinds of twists and bounces, 
somersaults and back-flips. But 
its attraction for boys and girls is 
that it provides endless fun as well 
as exercise without demanding 
expert technique; and this largely 
explains why trampolines are be¬ 
ing installed in new schools all 
over the country. 

Great fun 

“ It’s such fun,” a teacher told 
a CN correspondent, “that pupils 
don’t realise how much work they 
are doing, how many muscles they 
are exercising. And, of course, 
even the least athletic person can 
do simple gymnastic movements 
on it—it’s just like bouncing on 
a bed.” 

Listen, too, to Mr. Ted Blake, 
manager of the Nissen Trampoline 
Company. “When I was in Scot¬ 
land for the Schoolboys’ Exhi¬ 
bition in Glasgow earlier this 
year,” he recalled, “every day 
there was a never-diminishing 30- 
yard queue of young people want¬ 
ing to have a go. None of them 
had been on a ‘tramp’ before 
but in less time than it lakes to 
tell they were bouncing away like 
mad.” 

First used by circus and music- 
hall acrobats, the trampoline was 
adopted bv the U.S. Air Force 
during the Second World War and 
proved of great value in keeping 
men fit; for here at last was a 
form of physical training men 


could really enjoy! 
t The, idea soon' 
spread to schools, 
clubs, and gymna¬ 
sium s everywhere, 
and before long 
national champion¬ 
ships were being held. 

Then, three years ago, 
a British firm started 
to make the trampo¬ 
line in a big way, and 
it has since- proved 
equally popular in 
this country. 

Practised gymnasts 
have taken to the 
apparatus because it 
gives more scope for 
spectacular demon¬ 
stration and also im¬ 
proves their body An 

control by giving 
them more time in the air. New¬ 
comers find that they can rapidly 
improve their standard of per¬ 
formance. 

Frank Turner, former British 
champion gymnast, estimates that 
with a trampoline a beginner can 
in two weeks reach a standard 
which would normally take him 
more than six months. 

Helps divers 

Divers also find it a tremendous 
help, whether practising in the 
gym on a full-size apparatus, or 
at the pool side with a ‘Mini’ 
tramp! 

Mr. Jimmy Scott, secretary of 
the A.S.A. diving committee, says 
that the use of the trampoline is 
perhaps the most important 
development since the introduction 
of the modern springboard. 

“Using this apparatus under the 
direction of a competent coach, 
the diver may learn the essential 
co-ordination of the springboard 
take-off and the basic mechanics 


Olympic diver practising 

of the various diving movements.” 

One expert diver who thinks 
highly of the trampoline is Brian 
Phelps, 15-year-old British and 
European high-board champion. 
His father bought him one three 
years ago after finding him boun¬ 
cing and diving on his bed! And 
Brian spent so much time prac¬ 
tising on it that when the first 
British Trampoline Championships 
were held this summer he came 
out an easy winner. 

The women’s championship, in¬ 
cidentally, was won by a 14-year- 
old diver, Marian Watson. And 
the first holder of the junior title 
was that promising diver 12-year- 
old Margaret Austen of Isleworlh, 
Middlesex. 

Exciting to watch and fun to 
take part in, this new sport is 
spreading all over the world. 
Many international matches have 
been held in Europe, and it is 
quite possible that trampolining 
will be included in the 1964 
Olympic Games. 



Two members of the R.A.F. trampoline team give an ‘ aerobatics ’ display 
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The Eagle and 


the 

By the C N 

_^s the evenings darken the 
fainter stars will be coming 
more in evidence and the southern 
sky will be presenting some in¬ 
teresting constellations lit up with 
the radiance of the Milky Way. 

Aquila, the Eagle, with its 
bright star Altair, is one of these. 
It can now be seen high in the 
south as soon as the sky becomes 
dark enough. The accompanying 
star-map shows the arrangement 
of Aquila’s chief stars, together 
with the few fainter stars which 
represent Antinous, the beautiful 
boy, which the Eagle is always 
"shown as carrying away. 

The constellation of Aquila, to¬ 
gether with the story accompany¬ 
ing it, is of great antiquity, hav¬ 



Epsilon * 
Zetaf 

fGamma 

Altair ijf 

* \ 
Beta \ 

/ 


.'-\Detta 

eta 

*Theta 

Lambda 


ing been traced to early Chaldean 
times, many thousands of years 
ago. The story also appears in 
Greek and Roman mythology, the 
Eagle being the bird into which 
Jupiter changed himself to carry 
off Antinous in his talons to 
become page and cup-bearer to 
the gods. 

Alpha-in-Aquila, the constella¬ 
tion’s brightest star, has been 
known since ancient times as 


Boy 

Astronomer 

Altair. Appearing almost in a 
straight line between the stars Beta 
and Gamma-in-Aquila, it may be 
readily identified. 

Being only about 16 light-years 
away, Altair is the nearest of all 
the bright stars to be seen above 
us at the present time. Were it 
as near to us as our Sun, it would 
appear about half as wide again 
but its surface is so much brighter 
and hotter that we would receive 
about nine times the light and 
heat we get from our Sun. How¬ 
ever, Altair is about 1,012,000 
times farther away. 

Gamma the giant sun 

Gamma-in-Aquila, also known 
by its ancient name of Tarazed, is 
next in apparent brightness, 
though actually it is about 14 
times brighter than Altair and 
radiates about 125 times more 
light and heat than our Sun. 
Gamma is a giant sun with a 
diameter of about 43 million 
miles, its width being about 50 
times greater than our Sun. Were 
it as near to us as our Sun, it 
would cover an area of the sky 
larger than the whole constella¬ 
tion cf Aquila; however. Gamma 
is about nine million times farther 
off, its light taking 142 years to 
reach us. 

Beta-in-Aquila is a small sun 
similar to ours but which appears 
to have faded during the last two 
centuries; it is about 42 light-years 
distant. Delta-in-Aquila, about 
60 light-years away, is somewhat 
larger than Altair. radiating about 
13 times more light than our Sun. 

The stars Eta and Theta to¬ 
gether with a number of fainter 
ones represent Antinous, the 
beautiful boy. Eta, about 800 
light-years away, is a giant sun 
which periodically expands and 
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BARNACLES BY THE 
BILLION 


J hope that those of you who 
spent your holidays by the sea 
did not too often get your shins 
barked on the rocks covered with 
barnacles. Barnacles are those 
little white encrustations that 
cover the rocks just where the 
tides rise and cover them twice a 
day. 

But when you were ruefully 
examining the scratches on your 
legs, did you realise that there 
were little animals living inside 
those tiny white encrustations? Or 
that they are in fact Crustaceans, 
relatives of the crabs and lobsters, 
and of the little sand-hoppers that 
jump about in the decaying sea¬ 
weed just around the high-tide 
mark? 

To look at the barnacles inside 


their shells you would never 
imagine they were crustaceans at 
all. But if you could see a baby 
barnacle soon after it had hatched 
out, you would at once notice its 
likeness to more typical crusta¬ 
ceans, for it has first three and 
later six pairs of legs, and can 
swim like a fish. 

Baby barnacles swim about on 
the surface of the sea among what 
is called the plankton, the tiny 
forms of animal life that drift 
about with the tides, and which 
form the food of many sea 
creatures, including even certain 
kinds of whale. After a few 
moults they decide it is time for 
them to settle down and become 
real barnacles. 




Acorn barnacles and a 
common whelk 


contracts with great regularity in 
the course of seven days, four 
hours, and 14 minutes. In this 
short time Eta, which averages 
about 30 million miles'in diameter, 
expands and contracts to the ex¬ 
tent of about 2i million miles. 

Theta is composed of two suns 
which are comparatively close to¬ 
gether, the smaller sun revolving 
round a common centre of gravity 
between them in about 17 days at 
an average speed of 40 miles a 
second. These two suns radiate 
about 90. times more light than 
our Sun. G. F. M. 


Meals with a kick 

Then they cement themselves to 
a rock and turn into those little 
flattened pyramids with sharp 
edges, from the top of which six 
pairs of feathered appendages, or 
plumes, protrude when the tide is 
up, collecting scraps of food from 
the water as it flows past. These 
curious appendages correspond , to 
the legs of more familiar crusta¬ 
ceans, and that is why barnacles 
have been said to kick their food 
into their mouths. 

This kind of barnacle is called 
an acorn barnacle, and it is easily 
the commonest marine animal on 
rocky shores. It has been esti¬ 
mated that along one kilometre of 



Plumes of an acorn barnacle as 
seen through a microscope 


the coast of the Isle of Man 
(where there is a famous marine 
biological station) there are a 
thousand million barnacles. And 
in the course of. a single season 
these acorn barnacles will produce 
something like a millionmillion (a 
billion) young barnacles. Is it 
surprising that bathers sometimes 
get scratched on barnacle-covered 
rocks? 

There is another remarkable 
and quite different-looking kind of 
barnacle, called a goose barnacle, 
that is sometimes found attached 
to pieces of old wood on the 
shore. It is called a goose bar¬ 
nacle because, believe it or not. 
our ancestors used to think that 
it turned into a goose. And one 
kind of goose is called a barnacle 
goose to this day. 

This was a convenient piece of 
fiction for those people who 
thought they ought only to eat fish 
on Fridays, for they could argue 
that this kind of goose was 
actually a fish, and so eat roast 
goose instead of salted herring! 

Richard Fitter 



INSTALMENT 12. Holmes explained that he had Night fell white they talked. Then, suddenly. They dashed off in the direction of the cries, Holmes struck a match. In the dim 
thought it best to investigate this strange case secretly, the silence of the moor was broken by a series but could see nothing of the hound and its light they recognised the clothes of 
His boy helper, Cartwright, had brought him food to of terrible screams, followed by a deep muttered quarry. There came one last despairing yell, a Sir Henry Baskerville, and saw that 
this lonely hut, and also Watson’s valuable reports— rumble, musical 'yet menacing, irising and fall- thud, and then silence. At the bottom of a the man was dead. “ I am to blame,” 
forwarded from London. Holmes had discovered much ing. ‘‘The hound ! ”cried Holmes, springing rock strewn slope they found a man lying face groaned Holmes. ‘‘I have thrown 
about the people concerned in the case. to his feet. “ Come on, Watson ! ” downwards but there was no sign of the hound. away the life of my client.” 

This picture-version is being given by permission of the Trustees of the Estate of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, and of the publishers, Messrs. John Murray 

Does Sherlock Holmes know who, or what, is behind this mystery? See next week’s instalment 
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Adapted from the Children’s Film Foundation production g 
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There have been sheep^stealing 
and sheep-worrying on Romney 
Marsh, and Tom Hoddy’s big 
sheepdog. Lion, has been caught 
threatening a flock. Killer-dogs 
are always shot, hut Mr. Hawkes, 
the! owner of the sheep, decides 
not to bring any action against 
Lion until after the Southern 
Counties Sheepdog Trials. On the 
day of the Trials, Mr. Hawkes' 
own collie, Glen, is missing, just 
before he was due to set out. 
Colin and Anna Hawkes have 
trailed him with a friend’s tracker- 
dog,. Dinah, and the dog’s pwner, 
Nancy, to Barnet'S Willows. 
There they find sheep in a pen, 
and nearby iS a van. Then they 
See Glen guarding a man lying on 
the ground. 

14. “There may yet 
be time ” 

"VTow they were rounding the 

' willows and in full view of all 
that the trees had been concealing. 
A rather shabby van stood parked 
beside the sheep-pen, with the 
driver’s door hanging open, and 
a young man lay sprawled on his 
face in the grass nearby, with Glen 
standing close beside him. Hear¬ 
ing voices and hoofs the man 
made a cautious effort to rise to 
his knees, but the collie at once 
bared his teeth and placed menac¬ 
ing forefeet on the prostrate back. 

Colin and Anna hurled them¬ 
selves from their saddles and ran 
the last yards to Glen and the 
van. A sound of bleating came 
from inside it, and the sheep in 
the open pen under the willows 
stood clustered tightly, staring out. 
The lurcher kept his distance, 
looking cowed and wary. 

“I knew it would be Fred, when 
we saw the lurcher,” Colin said, 
recognising the prisoner. “Glen's 
followed him and kept him here— 
arrested him!” 

Sheep in the van 

Muffled and furious, Fred 
Hoddy’s voice came up to them. 

“You get me out of this! Call 
your’ perishing dog off; he’s very 
near taken me ear off twice. , You 
want to get rid of a dog as savage 
as this one.” 

The collie wagged his tail at 
Colin and Anna, making earnest 
noises at them, and then growled 
warningly at Fred again. 

“He’s trying to tell us some¬ 
thing.” Anna turned and looked 
at Colin, but Colin was looking 
at the shabby van. From inside it 
the sound of bleating came louder 
and more distressed. Then sud¬ 
denly Dinah was there, waving 
her tail and exchanging polite, 
greetings with Glen ; and there was 
Nancy, puffing and spent and 
wiping her face with a small, limp 
handkerchief. 

“Sounds like sheep in that van,” 
she said. . 

Colin stared at her, an idea 
suddenly dawning. 


“Sheep!” 

Nervously, Fred Hoddy moved 
an inch. 

“You leave my van alone!” 

With Cloudy’s reins over his 
arm Colin wrenched at the back 
door of the van, on which the 
afternoon sun beat down relent¬ 
lessly. At the first few cautious 
inches a burst of agitated bleating 
came out at him, with a blast of 
stuffy heat. He jerked his head 
back and shut the door. 

“Phew! The heat in there. No 
wonder they’re bleating.” 

Fred Hoddy’s muffled voice 
came up through the grasses 
again. 

“ When I get my hands on you, 
young feller-” 

But another thought had crashed 
into Colin’s brain, and he pulled 
the door open again. 

“My holy aunt! They’re our 
sheep! Look at the brand.” 

Anna and Nancy pressed to see 
over his shoulder, and the sheep 
pushed and panted and bleated in¬ 
side the van, the red brand-mark 
clearly visible on their rumps. 

“Fred Hoddy took our sheep!” 
he said in an awed incredulous 
whisper. “And what about the 


others? There’re dozens in the 
pen.” 

“I must say he chose the per¬ 
fect lonely spot to bring them to,” 
said Nancy, “if he didn’t want his 
family to know. I suppose he 
removes the brand-marks here and 
then takes the lot to a buyer.” 

Anna was fairly jumping in her 
agitation by now. 

“We must get Glen back— 
quickly! The Trials’ll be half 
over by now.” 

Nancy Dickson understood the 
nature of dogs. 

“You’ll never get him to leave 
his prisoner. Where’s the nearest 
telephone?” She was scanning the 
distances. “There’s a cottage in 
those trees that has telegraph poles 
going to it. We’re lucky. Colin, 
race there on Cloudy and phone 
your father to come out in the 
brake. Anna and I’ll wait here 
till you come back—perhaps try¬ 
ing to get these poor hot sheep 
out.” She looked at her watch as 
Colin gathered up his reins and 
threw himself into the saddle. 
“Still an hour or so of the Trials 
to go. Cheer up! There may yet 
be time.” 



Glen growled warningly at Fred 


The old grey brake turned off 
the road to the field track. Though 
he was in an all-out race with 
time. Jack Hawkes was too much 
of a farmer to leave a gate open; 
but once he was in the brake again 
he drove off down the rough track 
at a speed that thrashed the 
springs and tyres and set every’ 
loose article jumping. 

Out at Barnet’s Willows, Colin 
was galloping back from the 
cottage. Leaping out of the saddle 
at the sheep-pen and hitching his 
reins beside Misty's, he called 
across to Anna who was man¬ 
handling sheep with Nancy at the 
van; “Dad’s coming—he' should 
be nearly here already.” 

“Gosh, 1 am glad! 1 do hope 
he’s quick. Can you give a hand 
with these sheep? Nancy and I’ve 
managed to get four out, and into 
the pen, but they’re terribly strong 
and heavy.” 

“And nearly smothered with the 
heat in there, poor wretches.” 
Nancy sounded exhausted, as she 
probably was. 


Colin rushed up, passing the two 
silent dogs sitting one each side of 
their still prostrate prisoner. 

“Combined operations!” he 
said to Anna, glancing at the dogs, 
but lowering his voice because it 
didn't seem proper to joke too 
audibly about Fred’s plight, even 
though he had every appearance 
of being a thief. 

Straightening herself, Nancy 
wiped her damp brow. 

“Your Glen would make a won¬ 
derful police dog. He’s wasted on 
sheep.” 

Anna looked at him proudly. 

“He wasn’t wasted on them; he 
saved them.” 

They were pulling and pushing 
the sixth sheep when Anna sud¬ 
denly glanced up through her 
blowing hair and saw the grey 
brake leaping along the track. 

“They’re coming! Ours and 
another car.” 

“Police. Dad said he’d phone 
them,” said Colin. 

Continued on page 10 


WIN A £100 TELEVISION SET! 

or any £100 prize of your own choice. Hundreds of other prizes 
-including bicycles & cameras! 

Aren’t these pictures of dogs appealing ? All you have to do 
. to win a wonderful prize is to choose from the list given a 
different name for each dog. To start off we’ll give you one 
—write the name “Spot” under the picture of the Dalmatian 
(bottom left). “Spot” fits the’ Dalmatian perfectly. Now you 
carry on; under the pictures of the other dogs put the names 
which in your opinion suit them best. When you have 
finished send the entry form, together with the front of a 
packet of All-in-One (or a shopkeeper’s receipt for the 
purchase of All-in-One), to the address opposite. The winning 
entry will be the one which, in the opinion of the judges, ■ 
selects the best name for each dog. 


RULES 

1. Each entry must be accompanied by the front of a 
packet of All-in-One, or a shopkeeper’s receipt for 
the purchase of All-in-One. 

2. Entries must be received first post 30th September; 
1959. 

3. The competition is open to anyone in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland who 
is under 15 years of age on the 15th August, 1959. 

4. In the event of a tie, neatness and age will be 
taken into account. 

5. The judges’ decision is final and no correspond¬ 
ence can be entered into. 


JOCK 

SPOT 

FLOPPY 

WINNIE 

FI-FI 

CHAMP 

ROVER 

SANDY 

CHANG 

PRINCE 

RINTY 

MING 
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COMPETITION CLOSES ON 30TH SEPTEMBER 


HOW TO FNTFR Select the most suitable names from the list opposite 
nv ” 1 v an( j wr j te each under the appropriate picture. Cut out 

along heavy dotted line. Enclose front of packet or receipt in sealed envelope and post. 

To Dept. B, All-in-One Competition, Long Lane, Aintree, Liverpool, 9. 

FULL NAME....... AGE. 

ADDRESS ..... •••■ 


I bought my ALL-IN-ONE Kennel Meal at: 
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TO 


THE WORLD OF STAMPS 

Shipwreck that 
good luck 


T HE anniversary of a shipwreck 
hardly seems a suitable occa¬ 
sion for a special issue of stamps, 
but a new series'soon" to be issued 
in Bermuda-commemorates a ship¬ 
wreck of 1609 that had good 
results. . 

The wrecked ship was the Sea 
Venture, flagship of a supply fleet 
sailing under the command of 
Admiral Sir George Somers to the 
colony of Virginia. After his ship 




was wrecked on a reef near one of 
the Bermuda islands, Sir George 
and his crew set to work to build 
two small pinnaces, using Ber¬ 
muda cedar wood and materials 
from the wreck. 

The two pinnaces, christened 
Patience and Deliverance, sailed 
on to help the needy colonists in 
Virginia. Then, in 1612, an ex¬ 
pedition from England went out 
to settle in the kindly islands of 
Bermuda. 

The new commemorative stamps 


show, in full colour, the coats-of- 
arms of King James I, who was 
reigning when Bermuda became a 
British colony, and of our present 
Queen. 

^nother attractive Common¬ 
wealth series comes from the 
Far East. It marks the grant of 
self-government to the State of 
Singapore, where the first general 
election was held on May 30. The 
new stamps show a view of 
government buildings and the 
Golden Lion of Singapore, a re¬ 
minder that the name means “The 
Lion City.” 

i T ust like 

WTtH m u s h- 
rooms them¬ 
selves, which 
appear over¬ 
night, a sud¬ 
den crop of 
stamps show¬ 
ing different 
kinds of 


brought 

mushrooms and other fungi has 
appeared in Europe. Nine of the 
“mushroom stamps” come from 
Rumania, four from Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and eight from Poland. 

Because they are triangulars, the 
Polish stamps will be very popular, 
but the Czechoslovak series, one 
of which is pictured here, is also 
attractively printed in bright 
colours. 

When the world basket-ball 
championships were held in 
Chile last January, thp Russian 
team refused to play a Chinese 
Nationalist team from Formosa. 
Although the Russians seemed 
likely to win the championship. 


there was no 
alternative but 
to disqualify 
them. In 
spite of this 
the So v i e t 
Post Office 
has over¬ 
printed some 
stamps of 
1954 with an 
i n s c r iption 
paying tribute 
to the Russian team’s success! 

The European basket-ball cham¬ 
pionships have been held at 
Istanbul, in Turkey, this summer, 
and the Turkish Post Office has 
issued a stamp (seen above) to 
mark the occasion. Orange in 
colour, the stamp depicts an 
exciting moment in a basket-ball 
match, with crowds of spectators 
in the background. C. W. Hill 



THE PAWN KILLER 


Continued from 
page 9 


“Oh. Dad! Hurry, hurry!” 
Anna chanted to herself as she 
pushed harder behind the panting 
sheep, her fingers sunk out of their 
depth in the close new summer 
wool. 

Old Eli had arrived late at the 
Trials after the delay in double¬ 
checking his sheep, but he would 
be just about in time to see first 
their own Glen and then Tom 
Hoddy’s Lion, he ’ told himself; 
and those two, after all, were the 
only, competitors that really con¬ 
cerned him. Walking into , the 
Trials field with Shep at heel he 
headed straight, for the roped en¬ 
closure. leaning forward into his 
imaginary wind. 

Touching a farmer on the 
shoulder respectfully,' he said: 
“Excuse me. sir, but whose dog is 
in there how?”.' 

“Hoddy’s Lion,” said the farmer 
without looking round. 

The old looker gazed'at him in 
horror. ' 

“Then I been and missed our 
Glen.” He tapped the unrespon¬ 
sive shoulder again, still respect¬ 
fully but with a great determina¬ 
tion. “Sir! This dog were down 
to. come on after Mr. Hawkes’ 
Glen—our Glen. They can’t be 
running" that early. Sir! Did you 
see our Glen work? .How did he 
do? Do ye happen to know where 
he is?” 


“You ought to know >more 
about your own dog than I do,”" 
the farmer said irritably, trying to 
'concentrate on the points of Lion's 
performance. “Announcer said 
he’d been lost, just now. Put him 
back on the list, towards the end. 
Didn’t you hear?” 

Shock for Eli 

Eli stared at- him, aghast. So 
much for not calling in at the. 
farm before he left; but he had 
supposed that everyone must have 
gone on to the Trials long before 
that, and anyhow he hadn't wanted 
to risk seeing his master just then, 
in case his face should give away 
the loss of seven good ewes. Not 
even the smallest thing was to 
cloud the chances of Glen for the 
Southern Counties Cup; and seven 
good sheep were no small thing to 
a yeoman farmer. 

Dazed and incredulous, Eli 
stood for a moment trying to 
grasp the situation; but a part of 
his mind went on registering the 
voices and events- around him. 
Lion, for example; anyone could 
see that the dog was working 
superbly. And this' was a cham¬ 
pionship course, extremely diffi¬ 
cult and involving the gathering 
and uniting of two different lots 
of sheep, which were then to be 
driven through three separate 
gates, over a distance of nearly 
400 yards, after' which three 


marked sheep were to be shed off 
and turned back before the re¬ 
maining seven were penned. 

Making his way back through 
the crowd Eli wandered out to a 
distant point in the field from 
where he could see the road to 
Owlers Farm. Standing there for¬ 
lornly with Shep, his back to the 
field, ■ he didn’t sec the tawny 
cross-bred coming in with his 
sheep to the finish, fast and exact 
but with his characteristic slight 
roughness. He didn’t see ; the 
really fine manoeuvre when Lion 
shed off the three marked sheep 
and penned the remainder .with 
faultless precision; but he heard 
the roar of acclamation that went 
up from the crowd as Hoddy took 
his dog out from the course. 

A few minutes later,, stumbling 
towards the secretary’s tent in a 
thirst for information about Glen, 
he passed Tom Hoddy standing 
with Joe and the dog, and saw the 
flush of pleasure, on the burly 
dealer’s face. 

Anna was nearly wild with ex¬ 
citement when the grey brake drew 
up just behind the police car and 
her father jumped out. 

“Dad! Isn’t Glen wonderful? 
He did it all by himself, though 
Dinah’s sharing the guard job 
now. Oh, Dad! Is there still 
time for the Trials?” 

To be continued 
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Ar stamp collectors 


The Children’s Newspaper, August 29, I9S9 

Unique Collection of 



/bee oily 


2 MONACO Holy Year inf*. Pope 
Pins III; set of 3 SAN MARINO 
1952 Philatelic Exhibition z\irmails; 
set, of 3 HUNGARY Pints 1952 
Airs; 3 HERM ISLAND “Locals” 
Channel Islands flora and fauna; 
4 MONACO 1953 Transport Dues 
in “fete-bechc” pairs; 2 fine 
NICARAGUA 1947 issues; 2 SAN 
MARINO 1953 Sports stamps, finally 
a set of 6 beautiful mint “FREE 
Croatia birds and flowers uncata¬ 
logued triangulars from the exiled 
Government. usually sold at II- or 
1/6 a set. This smashing collection 
of 25 different Triangular stamps 
(usual value 7/-) is offered*to all 
readers of “Children's Newspaper” 
for ONLY 1/- to introduce to you 
our famous Special Approvals. 
DON’T DELAY—WRITE TODAY/ 

(Please tell your parents you are 
writing for stamps.) 
PHILATELIC SERVICES 
(Dept. C.N.2) 

EASTR1NGTON, GOOLE, YORKS. 



FREE STAMP OFFER 


SEND NO MONEY! 
NOTHING TO PAY! 


GIFT contains 



The “BIG SIX 
the following; 

(1) Fine Moncgasque stamp, show¬ 
ing U.S. Navy Sikorsky. Heli¬ 
copter (unused) triangular. ‘ 

(2) Fine Portrait stamp of King 
George II oJ Greece. 

(3) South China with picture of 
Ho Nam Bridge, Canton (1949) 
imperforate iunused). 

(4) Fine block of four Gt. Britain 
Penny Blacks (exact replica 
copies. A real block of four 
would cost over £100), 

(5) Burma, elephant, as illustrated 
(cat. value 1/6). 

(6) A useful pocket wallet to keep 
your stamps in. 

All these FREE, if you ask for our 
Approvals (sheets and sets Qf 
stamps that you can examine at 
home and buy if you wish). 
Juniors tell your parents you have 
applied. SEND NOW! 

HARRY BURGESS & Co. (CH57), Pembury. Kenl 



Stamp Collectors’ Guide 
and Catalogue—Price 1/- 
Returnable on first order 
of 10/- or more. 72 pages 
of useful information, 
hints for beginners and 
thousands of offers of 
Sets, Packets, Singles, 
etc. You cannot do with- 
out this? 


27 ANIMAL STAMPS 
FREE! 

Simply give us your 
name and address and 
enclose 3d. for postage 
and we will send this 

WONDERFUL 
PACKET OF 
STAMPS 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF 
CHARGE 

In addition • marvellous Approvals ‘will 
accompany each gift. No obligation to buy 
anything. 

Please tell your parents you are writing. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD., 

(Dept. E.51), Bridgnorth, Shropshire 



CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 3d. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets: 
‘‘Experiments” 
1/2 

‘‘Formulae” 

.. • 1/2 

“Home 
Chemistry” 
(New Ed.) 2/10 
Post paid 

nrni/ (Scientific Dept. C.N.) 

DCUIV 60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington, London, N.I6 



FREE 

With shirts 
—WOOL 
TIE 


POP! SHIS' 

FOR All BOVS £ SMALL MEN 

3&8'6 

UNBELIEVABLE 
CLEARANCE 
OFFER 

These new ex-Govt., 
fawn, superfine pop¬ 
lin shirts were pro¬ 
duced for the women’s services and have 
been slightly modified to fit boys and small 
men. Long sleeves, coat-style with collar. 
Double thickness cuffs. A fantastic bargain 
—THREE for less than the price of one. 
Yes, only 8/6, post, etc.. 1/6. Collar sizes 
12 to 15. State size. Send quickly. LISTS. 



urn SLUE 

it GABARDINE 
RAINCOATS 

y 


’ festeCc/t 


(Headquarter & Qeherai supplies up. 


ALSO IN BROWN 
& BOTTLE GREEN.* 

For treacherous ‘ 
weather we can 
recommend this school i 
trench coat style, double 
breasted, proofed & lined 
throughout. Cash price 
39/11, post, etc., 1/6; sizes 
22 to 24, or sent for 5/- 
and 8 mthly. payts. 5/-.- 
Sizes 26 to 32 5/- extra. Sizes 34 to 38 
10/- extra. Sizes 40 to 44 15/- extra. LISTS 
CLOTHING, FOOTWEAR ETC.. TERMS. 

(Dept. CN/64), 196-200 Coldharbour Lane, 

Loughboro' June., London, S.E.5. Open Sat. 




29 7 6 


Our engineers have designed a novel 
Wrist-watch Radio using latest Tran¬ 
sistor Techniques. Size only V/' x 1" 
x \"\ I !—“featherweight”—yet gives 
dear, crisp, personal-phone reception 
over all medium waves. Tiny battery 
inside lasts months—costs 5d. No 
Snags, anyone can build it in an hour 
or two using our pictorial step-by-step 
simple plans. All parts supplied 
(including case and strap) for only 29/6 
(add 2/C post, etc.)- C.O.D. 2/- extra. 
(All parts sold separately, priced parts 
list, 1/G.) Send Now! 



BUILD THIS 
POCKET RADIO 

Can be built for 


Anyone can build 
.this ; beautiful pre¬ 
cision Pocket Radio 
* iir an hour or two. 
No knowledge what¬ 
ever needed. * Our 
simple .pictorial plans take you--step-by¬ 
step ! Remarkably sensitive—covers all 
medium waves, inc. Luxembourg, Home, 
Light. Size only 2" X 3" X 5£"—Not a 
Toy I But a Real Personal-Phone Valve 
Radio. With Detachable Aerial 1 IDEAL 
FOR BEDROOM, GARDEN, etc. We 
supply ALL parts necessary, together 
with plans, etc., for the special price of 
39/6, plus 2/6 P. & P. (C.O.D. 2/- 
extra.) BUILD YOURS NOW I (All 
parts sold separately. Priced parts list, 
1/9.) Send Today! Money refunded if 
parts returned intact within 7 days. 


CONCORD ELECTRONICS, (Dept. CN6), 210 CHURCH ROAD, HOVE, SUSSEX 
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Find the fruits 

- The name of a fruit is. hidden 
in' each of the following phrases. 
Can you find all eight of them ? 
Q-ive Tom a top. Help each 
other. Fetch my cap please. 
Ripe, are they? Ted ate the lot. 
He came long ago. It is cheap 
lump sugar. Wings for angels. 

WORD SQUARE 

Very strong wind 
Grows old 
To jump over 
To catch sight of 
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PUZZLE 


'ARABS 

lllllllllll 

The Joke is on Billy 
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Jumbled capitals 

The names of six capital cities 
have here been jumbled. If you 
sort them out correctly the initial 
letters can be re-arranged to give 
the name of the seventh capital. 

JSJtaneh; Mematards; Shagwinton; 

Litlewnong; Ogonarn; Thoms- 
lock. 



National dances 

Can you say with which coun¬ 
tries the following dances are 
associated ? 

J*olka ; gavotte ; czardas ; jig ; 
strathspey; tarantella. 

MIXED BREEDS 

The names of six well-known 
breeds of dog are given here. 
Can you sort them out ? 
Lanastia; mantilada; looped; 
veretirer; speed-hog ; leiloc. 

COMPLETE THE WORD 

The three letters given are in 
the middle of a nine-letter word 
which means complicated or in¬ 
volved. What is the word ? 

' -RIC- 

In Brief 

Do you know what the following 
initials mean ? 

RD on a cheque 

R on medical prescriptions 
E and OE on invoices and state¬ 
ments 

C on stories and articles in the 
press 

BP on medicine labels. 



A VERY 

MIXED 

CATCH 

'J'he names of nine 
well-known fish 
have here been 
jumbled. Can you 
sort out this varied 
catch? 


BULL LEADS 

Can you find words to match 
the descriptions given below ? 
They all begin with BULL. 
English song-bird 
A sweetmeat. 

An official report 
Solid gold or silver 
Fruit of wild plum tree. 

What’s their line? 

Here are the names of eight 
people. By re-arranging the 
letters of their names you will find 
their occupations. 

Jan Simuc ; Sol Rift; C. Anna 
Coutt; Brian Rail; Tess Car ; 
Noel Capim ; Les Dior. 

FIND THE TEAMS 

The letters of the words printed 
in italics can be re-arranged to 
form the names of two county 
cricket teams. 

"We are in a mess over 
■Saturday’s side,” groaned 
Bob. “Pat can’t keep wicket, so 
we must find a good substitute or 
we shall give away a lot of 
extras." “ I’ll hop across to 
Jimmy Briggs then," said Dick. 
“He might be available.” 


rjHE trouble really started when 
Mummy complained that the 
rug in front of the fire was worn. 

“We really ought to get a new 
one,” she said to Daddy. 

A few days later, when Daddy 
was passing a furniture shop, a 
tiger-skin rug in the window 
caught his eye. “The very thing,” 
he thought. “I’ll give Mummy a 
surprise.” 

Mummy was out when the rug 
was delivered the following day, 
but Billy wasn't. His eyes 
gleamed when he opened the 
parcel and saw what it contained. 

And when Mummy returned a 
little later she got quite a shock 
when she saw a “tiger” roaring 
on the floor and coming towards 


her. She soon saw that it was 
Billy, but just to continue the joke 
she pretended to be frightened. 

“Help, help, a tiger,” she called. 

Then it was Billy's turn for a 
shock. For though Mummy may 
have been frightened of . this 
strange animal Rover wasn't. He 
growled menacingly—then jumped 
on to the “tiger’s” back. And 
then it was Billy who was shout¬ 
ing “Help, help:” 

On hearing his master’s voice. 
Rover jumped off and let a crest¬ 
fallen Billy crawl out from under 
the skin. 

“The joke is on you this time,” 
said Mummy. 

And Billy never did come to 
like the tiger-skin rug! 


WASF 


J met a poor unwanted waif, 
He was a sorry sight; 

I took him home to supper. 

Gave him lodging for the night. 

Next morning he knocked on my 
door 

His gratitude to show ; 

His pleading eyes looked up to 
mine. 

How could i let him go? 

At our big dog show here last 
week. 

The animals were fine; 

But I saw there no other dog 

That I'would change with mine. 


Colour this picture 



’J’his illustration of two kingfishers above a stream will make 
most attractive picture if coloured with paints or crayons. 


MIXED DOUBLES 

TN each of the following pairs of numbered sentences, the blanks. 

represent two words which sound alike but are spelt 
differently. Can you write them all correctly 7 

Answers are given in column 5 


E 1 ® answer to each clue is the 
name of a colour. 

1. Think of buttercups. 2. For 
sea and sky. 3. For danger! 
4. Like grass and fields. 5. Some 
owls are! 6 . Royal colour. 


1. Mother Hubbard did not- 

food. 

We were attacked by a rough 

2. The young prince was heir to 

the -. 

The rider was - from his 

horse. 

3. She had a natural - in 

her hair. 

I agreed to - my claim. 


4. You must wait your turn and 
join the ——. 

The actor repeatedly missed 
his -. 

5. Young lambs - in the 

meadows. 

It is risky to - with large 

sums of money. 

6 . All the parked cars remained 

I bought some writing paper 
and other - 


RAINBOW GOLD 

Each time I see a rainbow 
A-shining in the sky, 

I think of what my Grannie told 
About the magic crock of gold— 
And some day, by and by. 

I’ll take my spade and hurry 
O’er meadowland and lea 

To where the rainbow meets the 
ground— 

Then, when the fairy gold I’ve 
found, 

I’ll take it home with me! 

THIRSTY WORK 


Suppose 

Suppose I’d been a caterpillar 
On a rainy day. 

I’d hear no “Find your slippers, 
boy, 

“And put your boots away.” 

If I had been a pop-eyed fish, 
A-swimming in the sea ; 
There’d be no need to wash my 
face; 

That wouldn’t worry me! 

Yet when I think of many things 
That I might then enjoy, 

I’m glad that when God thought 
of me, 

He made—a little boy. 



SWEET SHOP 

Ehere are bottles on the counter. 
The walls are simply lined 

With boxes full of chocolate 
And sweets of every kind. 

Why do they make so many? 

It takes a lot of thought. 

When you have only sixpence 
And want to buy each sort. 

Lion’s share 

FAMOUS game hunter named 
Master, 

When chased by a lion met 
disaster. 

Though he ran like the wind, it 
was only to find. 

That the lion ran very much faster. 


mmmm 

lilBp * 3 
riMHi 

This young rider and his steed 
pause for a welcome drink 
while at a Horse Show. 

Gull on the rock 

(Jull on the rock. 

What can you see? 

Just water, I suppose! 

And sand and shell, 

And waves that swell, 

And the tide that ebbs and 
flows! 

Gull on the rock, . 

What can you hear? 

Whene’er you turn around! 

Your playmates’ screech 
On the pebbled beach, 

And the breakers’ roaring 
sound! 

Gull on the rock. 

Would you be me! 

Or would you sigh, 

For the sand and the cave. 
The surf and the wave. 

And the glorious urge to fly! 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Find the fruits. Tomato ; peach ; 
apple ; pear ; date ; melon ; plum ; 
orange. A very mixed catch. Whiting ; 
skate ; mackerel ; haddock ; Jobsler ; 
herring; plaice; sole; gurnet. National 
dances. Bohemia ; France ; Hun¬ 
gary ; Ireland ; Scotland ; Italy. 
Mixed breeds. Alsatian ; dalmatian ; 
poodle ; retriever ; sheep-dog ; collie. 
Complete the word. Int-ric-ate. 
In Brief. Refer to Drawer ; Recipe 
(Latin for take ) ; Errors and Omis¬ 
sions Excepted ; Copyright ; British 
Pharmacopoeia. Name the colours. 
1. Yellow ; 2. blue ; 3. red ; 

4. green ; 5. brown ; 6. purple. 

Jumbled capitals. Athens ; Amster¬ 
dam ; Washington ; Wellington ; 
Rangoon ; Stockholm—re-arranged 
—to form WARSAW. Bull leads. 
Bull-finch ; bull’s-eye ; bulletin ; 
bullion ; bullace. What’s their line ? 
Musician; florist; accountant: 

IAST WEEK’S ANSWER librarian ; act¬ 
ress; policeman; 
soldier. Find the 
teams. North¬ 
amptonshire ; 
Essex. 

Word square. 
GALE 
AGES 
LEAP 
ESPY 
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MIXED DOUBLES 

1. Hoard, horde. 2. Throne, thrown. 
3. Wave, waive. 4. Queue, cue. 5. 
Gambol, gamble. 6 . Stationary, 
stationery. 
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EVENING MARATHON 



r J'HL Marathon is always one of 
the most dramatic events in 
the Olympic Games. But in Rome 
next summer only a- small crowd 
will see the start and finish of the 
race. 

In the past, this gruelling event 
has usually been staged in the 
middle of the day, resulting in 
unnecessary casualties due to 
exhaustion and heat stroke. Now, 
in response to protests from com¬ 
petitors and officials, the Olympic 
organisers have decided that the 

IN STILL 


midday sun 

I960 Marathon shall be held in the 
evening. 

The race will start and finish in 
one of the main streets of Rome, 
which means that only compara¬ 
tively few people will be there to 
cheer the first man home at the 
end of the gruelling race of 26 
miles 385 yards. 

The decision has been received 
with acclaim by British Marathon 
men, who receive little opportunity 
of training under the midday sun 
they would meet in Italy. 

WA TERS 


jy'JosT British swimmers find it 
a problem to get enough 
practice; few of them can use 
private pools and the public baths 
are often crowded. 

Many of our champions get 
over the difficulty by arriving at 
the baths early in the morning or 
by making use of their lunch 
breaks. 

Four of Britain’s leading swim¬ 
mers, however, have had their 
problem solved in a different way. 
For two hours every Friday even¬ 
ing Beryl Noakes, ludy Samuel, 
Margaret Thoms, and Beverley 
Tyrer have been given the exclu¬ 
sive use of one of the largest 
pools in the London borough of 
Southwark. 


It is the Baths Committee’s 
practical way of helping four of 
Britain's brightest hopes in next 
year’s Olympics. 

IN COLD WATER 

(Commander C. G. Forsberg, re¬ 
cord-holder of the Channel 
swim from England to France, 
has been busy elsewhere this 
summer. He became the first man 
to swim Morecambe Bay both 
ways (just over 20 miles) and was 
the first to swim Lough Neagh, in 
Northern Ireland. 

Recently he became the first to 
swim Loch Lomond, 24 miles 
from end to end, being in the 
water just over 15| hours. 



WHY PNEUMATIC TYRES CHANGED 
THE WORLD? 

The wheel, first used about 3000 B.C., was 
invented comparatively late in prehistoric times. 
Strangely enough, it changed little from its earlier 
forms until the Dunlop pneumatic tyre came along 
in 1888 , nearly 5,000 years after the wheel was first 
thought of. 

From then on, all kinds of vehicles began to go 
faster and farther, in greater ease and comfort. 
Places and lands became nearer, work easier, leisure 
more easily come by. 

The tyre and wheel of today , t-. , - , .. . 

Today, Dunlop tyres are fitted to cars, bicycles, 
motor cycles, buses, coaches and commercial vehicles. To aircraft, to agricultural 
vehicles, tractors, cranes, bulldozers, and other earthmoving equipment, to 
trolleys and fork-lift loaders. There is no end to the different kinds of vehicles 
which now benefit from the use of pneumatic tyres. For since that great day 
in 1888 , Dunlop have led the field in tyre research, tyre design, tyre construction. 



Think of tyres and 
you think of EUJATLOM * tH/ll , 



TWO Or THE FINEST 
LAWNTENNIS PLAYERS 
EVER SEEN AT 
WIMBLEDON WERE 
THE BROTHERS 

-H.L.andR.F.- 

DOHERTY 

☆ 


Sporting Flashbacks 


reggie,with his Long 

FLAPPING SLEEVES, WON 
THE MEN'S SINGLES FOUR 

Years running 0%yi-iqoo) 
ano in /902 h.l. (laurie) Began 
A Run of five consecutive 
victories, the brothers 

WERE ALSO DOUBLES 
CHAMPIONS EIGHT TIMES. 


Reggie's Success was 
The more notable because 
ILL-HEALTH TROUBLED HIM ALL 
HtS SHORT LIFE. 




Batting for 
Leicestershire 
against the 
AUSTRALIAN 
TOURISTS OF 
1905 

C.E. 

DETRAFFORD 

HIT ALL THE 
FIRST 56 RUNS 
OF THE 
INNINGS 

HE WAS OUT AT 
bl, BY WHICH 
TIME HIS 
partner 
(C.J.B.WOOD) 

HAb SCOREb 2 . THERE WERE 4 EXTRAS. 
DE TRAFFORCVALWAYS A FAST SCORER,WAS 
IN HIS I8TH.SEAS0N AND AGED 41 WHEN 
THIS HAPPENED. 



Bit of England 
in America 

(Competitors in ihe Pan-Ameri¬ 
can Games, to be held this 
week at Soldier Field, Chicago, 
will be running on English soil. 

Earlier this summer more .than 
450 tons of a special compound 
were shipped there to make a new 
track. The soil in it comes from 
Syston, Leicestershire, headquarters 
of the makers. 

Said to make the best and 
fastest tracks in the world, the 
compound has been sent to many 
countries. It was used in the track 
on which the Melbourne Olympics 
were run, and also at Cardiff for 
the 1958 Empire Games. 

IN A HOLE 

Playing at the Fulwell Golf 
Course, Middlesex, Mr. Fred 
Goodberry holed in one—in the 
pocket of another member 200 
yards away. The second member 
did not fee! the ball arrive and, 
not realising what the shouting 
was about, continued walking. 

Eventually he stopped, the ball 
was dropped from his pocket, and 
the game went on. ' 

HOLD UP 

Officials at the British Youth 
Golf Championship could not 
understand why the competitors 
were taking so long to. cover the 
first nine holes. Then they dis¬ 
covered the reason; there was a 
tuck shop near one of the greens 
—and it was doing great business. 


SPORTS QUIZ 

1. Who is the world’s pro¬ 
fessional lawn tennis champion? 

2. Which team holds the Euro¬ 
pean Soccer Cup? 

3. Who is Britain’s champion 
hammer-thrower? 

4. Which event has been nick¬ 
named the “Blood Bath” by 
tennis players? 

5. What is Doggett’s Coat and 
Badge? 

6. Who was the first man to 
swim the Channel both ways? 
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TWO YORKSHIRE IMMORTALS 


Ur in Yorkshire they say that 
no one knows the name of 
the greatest all-round cricketer. 
All they know for certain is that 
he batted right-handed, bowled 
left, and was born in Kirkheaton. 
For this little village on the slopes 
of the Pennines was the birthplace 
of George Herbert Hirst and 
Wilfred Rhodes! 

These two giants bestrode the 
scene in a golden age of English 
cricket. When he retired in 1921 
(at the age of 50) George Hirst 
had made over 36,000 runs, taken 
more than 2700 wickets, and held 
601 catches. Wiifred Rhodes 
played his last innings in 1930, 
having scored just under 40,000 
runs, taken 4187 wickets, and held 
over 700 catches. 

For every Yorkshireman they 
are two of the game’s immortals. 
And at least one Scot shares this 
view. A. A. Thomson has chosen 


these great all-rounders as the 
subjects for his fiftieth book: 
Hirst and Rhodes (Epworth Press 
15s.). 

In a most entertaining way the 
author traces the careers of these 
heroes of his boyhood—Hirst “the 
ideal cricketer,” and Rhodes, 
whose story “told as a schoolboy 
romance would stretch credulity 
to breaking point.” 

With facts and figures enough 
to satisfy the most ardent cricket 
statistician, and anecdotes for the 
delight of everyone, this is a book 
which merits a place in every 
library of sport. 


Best all-rounder 

Flying through the air is Mary 
Bignal of London, who recently 
set up a new British Empire 
record for the pentathlon—200 
metres, 80 metres hurdles, high 
and long jumps, and shot-put. 
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